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Among the most spectacularly plumaged 
of all waterfowl; the wood duck, unlike 
most. other waterfowl! species, makes its 
nest in the cavity or hollow of mature 
hardwood trees. With its historic range 
predominantly in eastern woodlands, the 
wood duck soon felt the impact of 
advancing civilization. Hardwood forest 
cuttings, drainage and commercial 
exploitation had a drastic effect on 
populations and, by the turn ofthecentury, 
the wood duck’s future was in doubt. 
Fortunately, the efforts of state and federal 
wildlife agencies, together with 
sportsmen’s organizations, began before 
it was too late. The wood duck was given 
full protection, and a major “construction 
program” began, resulting in thousands of 
wood duck nesting boxes being placed in 


how new home 


construction 


helped save the 


wood duck 
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the breeding areas favored by the ducks. 


* These artificial nesting sites, readily 


accepted by the ducks, were necessary 
because the hardwood trees that provided | 
natural nesting hollows had largely | 
disappeared. 
These efforts have really paid off for the 
wood duck. Today, these colorful 
woodland ducks arethe mostcommon ' 
breeding waterfowl in the eastern United 
States. 

For more information, write for a free copy 
of “Un-endangered Species, The Success 
of Wildlife Management in North 
America,” NSSF, Dept. A, 1075 Post Road, 
Riverside, CT 06878. 
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THE COVERS 


Front: Until recent years, the Canada goose was a common winter 
visitor to north Florida. Changes in agricultural practices plus increased 
food crop plantings specifically for waterfowl hold the species further 
north these days, except for a small resident population and a few mi- 
grants that yet come this far south each winter. From a painting by 
W. Stanley Proctor. 

Back: Ever alert, turkey gobblers pick their way through a woodland 
opening in this Florida winter scene by W. Stanley Proctor. 
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Holiday Buck 


e were in the midst of the Christmas 
holidays and cold, windy ones they were, 
too, even for northwest Florida, but who 


cared? Both of my older sons had come home for 
family festivities and bird shooting, there was a 
roaring fire on the hearth and a giant bowl of the 
Needful graced our table! 

My wife, Edna, had gone after two neighbor ladies 
who had no car and when she returned with them 
about two in the afternoon, I was drawn aside from 
our happy gathering with ill-concealed excitement. 

“Lee, a 10-point buck, just crossed the grade, right 
in front of the car, not 50 feet from our mailbox! 
Mrs. Brown says wait till after the others have left, 
then go shoot him!” 


Bless her trusting, sweet, old soul! Go shoot him, 
just like that. My boys and I are bird hunters, not 
deer hunters—countless miles of usually fruitless 
slow-trailing and many hours of still hunting had 
pretty well proved that, and my many mistakes in the 
field had each cost me or others a deer. A couple 
hours later after the guests had left, we were still 
sitting around, cups in hand, exchanging profun- 
dities with almost vacant minds. 

“Well, aren’t you going to go after him?,”’ queried 
my spouse. The boys and I threw a few ‘‘what the 
hecks”’ at each other and considered the situation. 


Deer were constantly trading around the neighbor- 
hood, banquetting early and late at one corn or 
soybean field or another, then laying up when so 
inclined, in nearby hardwood swamps or planted 
forests. Getting a shot at one of those phantom 
wraiths usually called for half a dozen pickup trucks 
hung with dedicated hunters, hounds, high-powered 
tifles and two-way radios—in short, professionals, 
and lastly a brimming measure of luck. 

The deer had gone into a 10- or 12-acre patch of 
cutover woods laying just east of our farm, less than a 
quarter-mile from the house. It was better than 100 
yards wide and a quarter-mile long, bordered on the 
east by a neighbor’s stunted corn patch, to the west 
by my harvested bean field, and to the north and 
south by more woods. To reach them, a deer must 


cross a dirt grade at either end. The buck had crossed 
into the patch from the south. The question was, was 
he still there? Also, how do three hunters, armed 
only with shotguns, surround that much woods? 
However, with nothing to lose, we loaded our guns 


and sallied forth. 

The wind was steady from the north sol cut across 
my soybean field and walked the dirt road bordering 
the north side of the aforesaid 10 acres, allowing my 
scent to drift southward through the woods. I then 
commenced to slowly zig-zag south, making little or 
no effort to walk softly. Meanwhile my boys, J. Lee 
and Curtis, had quietly posted themselves at the 
southern corners of the woods, hiding as well as they 
could. 

I had made about 150 yards, when something 
went “chug.” Being bundled up from the cold and 
also more than alittle deaf, I wasn’t sure what it was. 
A few minutes later and still zig-zagging manfully, I 
approached the south end of the oak and pine thicket 
and, through the underbrush, made out J. Lee and 
Curtis standing together in the road. ‘‘They’ve seen 
the deer break out to the side across the fields, he’s 
gone,”’ | opined. He wasn’t. The boys were standing 
over him and he weighed 165 pounds by our 
neighbor friend’s cotton scales and was a 10-pointer! 

Curtis was the lucky one. He heard the big buck 
coming, traveling diagonally toward the road (follow- 
ing the heaviest cover) and stopping occasionally as 
he turned his head from side to side, cautiously 
searching the woods. When the buck passed behind 
a last thick myrtle bush before stepping into the 
road, Curtis raised his gun and dropped the buck as 
he reappeared. 

What hilarity when we got him home! A 20- 
minute deer hunt! In our front yard! 

In conclusion, I can only say, even a blind hog gets 
some acorns! Oo 
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Monica Leadon, unit bio- 
logist, records water qual- 
ity data (right). Black 
skimmer, below, was 
subject of study in Cedar 
Key area. Linda Cooley, 
left, and G&FWFC biol- 
ogist Jim Brady, set live 
trap for otter in photo 
on opposite page. 


Working for 
the development 
and maintenance 

of human resources 
and perpetuation 
of fish and wildlife 


and their habitats. 


Cooperative Fish & Wildlife Research Unit 


Florida’s Cooperative Fish & 


he cooperative fish and wildlife research 
| unit program owes its start to one of the 
legends in the wildlife conservation move- 
ment—the late ‘‘Ding”’ Darling. It was in 1932 when 
the famed cartoonist was working for the lowa Fish 
and Game Commission that he conceived the idea. 
Darling had observed that there were not enough 
trained wildlife biologists available to do a pro- 
fessional, nonpolitical job of wildlife research and 
management. He persuaded the fish and game com- 
mission and Iowa State College to cooperate in a 
training program for wildlife biologists. He even put 
up $9,000 of his own money to help kick off the 
program. 
In 1934, Darling went to Washington to head the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service (USFWS). While there, he decided 
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to take the Iowa program a step farther. He received 
the support from many land grant universities and 
colleges and raised funds for the expansion through 
the American Wildlife Institute, now the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 

By December 1935, there were eight cooperative 
wildlife research units in operation and many more 
would follow. Soon graduates of the cooperative 
programs would begin to be hired as wildlife bio- 
logists across the country. 

The success of the wildlife units led to the 
establishment of cooperative fishery units in 1960. 
Today there are 21 cooperative wildlife units, 26 
cooperative fishery units and three combined fish 
and wildlife units at universities throughout the 
country. Each unit works with the college, a state 
conservation agency and the USFWS. They operate 
basically as Darling originally established them. 

The cooperative research units are staffed by two 
employees of the Fish and Wildlife Service who 
serve as leader and assistant leader. They also serve as 
faculty members of the college or university and 
guide the work of the graduate students in training. 

The Florida unit was established in 1979 within 
the School of Forest Resources and Conservation at 
the University of Florida at Gainesville. It is one of 
the three combined research units with the other two 
in Mississippi and Wyoming. The unit has both 
fisheries and wildlife personnel, functions which 
have traditionally been separated. I serve as the unit 
leader assisted by Franklin Percival. In order to assist 
the unit in initiating programs and gaining familiarity 


agriculture, industrial development, mining interest 
and urbanization, has resulted in a loss of wetlands at 
an alarming rate. 

Thus it is not surprising that, during these first two 
years, the unit has been concentrating much of its 
energy on gaining information on Florida’s wetlands. 

So far, the unit has completed two important 
projects. One was on the black skimmer and the 
effect coastal dredging might have on this winter 
inhabitant of the shallow saltwater wetlands of the 
Gulf Coast. Student researcher Jo Black went to 
Cedar Key for this project where she found the birds 
feed near oyster bars and mud flats in very shallow 
water, usually less than a foot deep. While skimmers 
may use the small spoil islands piled up during 
dredging for resting and loafing, they can not feed in 
the deep channels or in wide, uninterrupted stretches 
of water. The implications are that, while no one 
would propose filling up the Intercoastal Water- 
way, too much dredging for different types of coastal 
development destroys skimmer feeding areas. 

Dan Canfield, of the Center for Aquatic Weeds at 
the university, conducted a study for the unit on 
regional water quality of 165 lakes throughout the 
various geological regions of the state. Information 
from this study, along with that from an earlier one 
by Commission biologists, will provide baseline data 
against which future changes in Florida’s water 
quality can be measured. Such studies are the only 
evidence available to determine if a body of water is 
deteriorating from pollution or improving from a 
clean-up effort. Also fish biologists can use this 


Wildlife Research Unit 


with Florida’s unique system, the unit has a third 
member. Lovett Williams, a research biologist with 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, is on 
temporary assignment with us so the unit can benefit 
from his extensive experience with the state’s special 
needs. 

In Florida, water is a major environmental issue 
and the state’s single most important commodity. 
Not only is it important for the development and 
maintenance of human resources but also in the 
perpetuation of fish and wildlife and their habitats. 
Much of this water is stored in wetlands but 
increased competition for resources, along with an 
ever-growing population, a thriving tourist industry, 
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FLORIDA’S COOPERATIVE FISH & WILDLIFE RESEARCH UNIT 


information to make management decisions on fish 
growth, bag limits, etc. 

Several wetlands projects are still under way. 
Mark Hudy is working on ways to make abandoned 
limestone mine pits more useful to fish and wildlife. 
These abandoned pits are usually deep and steep- 
sided and are not favorable for fish and wildlife 
which need shallow areas. However, mine operators 
are not receptive to the less profitable shallow 
mining. 

Studies of water quality and fish populations in 
abandoned pits—some with steep sides, others with 
shoreline areas—will be used when the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service assists the Corps of Engineers 
in reviewing permits to mine limerock in wetlands 
areas of south Florida. If fish production is higher in 
those pits with shorelines, the information can be 
used to work out compromise mining techniques 
with the mine operators. 

Another wetlands resource with considerable eco- 
nomic value is the river otter, a favorite of Florida 
trappers. Unit students Mark Robson and Linda 
Cooley are currently involved in learning more 
about Florida’s otter population. Robson is working 
ona method of counting otters in the wild. Utilizing 
a scent board containing a small capsule that emits a 
strong fish odor, he positions the board in a known 
otter area and dusts it with blue carpenter’s chalk. 
Any otter investigating the scent leaves his foot- 
prints. By moving the scent boards periodically and 
counting the footprints, Robson can identify high 
use areas. 


Otter, right above, is sub- 
ject of coop unit study as 
is bulky manatee or sea 
cow, right. Graduate stu- 
dent Mark Robson, oppo- 
site page, setting up otter 
scent board, an experi- 
mental method of census- 
ing the elusive furbearer, 
Florida gallinule, right be- 
low, is subject of study of 
common but largely ig- 
nored wetland species. 


Cooley is trapping otters and surgically implanting 
radio transmitters in their gut cavities. By radio 
tracking, she will be able to determine not only the 
size of an otter’s home range but also follow and map 
its movements. 

Two common but largely ignored migratory birds— 
the common and the purple gallinule—and the 
importance of wetlands to them are the objects of 
study of student Rosi Mulholland. She wants to 
know what aquatic plants associated with Orange 
Lake are utilized by the species. Al Zale, another 
student, is studying the habitat requirements of the 
exotic species, blue tilapia, on the St. Johns River. 
His work is in cooperation with the National 
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POOperative Fish & Wildlife Research Unit 


Fisheries Research Lab in Gainesville and could be 
utilized by the Commission in trying to bring the 
species under partial control. 

Soon the unit will embark on a study of the 
manatee. Specifically, biologists will be studying the 
causes of collisions between manatees and boats and 
ways to reduce such accidents. 

The main mission of the cooperative research unit 
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is to conduct fish and wildlife research designed to 
address specific needs of a region by providing basic 
information which will allow all interested parties to 
get the most from the resources. The information 
obtained by the cooperative research unit will be 
used not only by governmental agencies but sports- 
men, conservationists, resource managers and any- 
one interested in the state’s resources. Oo 
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The best made plans of mic 


lt started as aroutine work 
day (1) for Division of Forestry 
Fire Control personnel coop- 
erating withthe Gameand 
Fresh Water Fish Commiss- 
ion’s Environmental Services 


office, UNTIL - - - 


A bulldozer (2) slides into 
a ditchwhile clearing vegeta- 
tion and efforts to get out of 
the mire only leads to- - - (3) 
more mire. 
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and men sometimes run amuck! 


al - ’ 
oh ae 


Help comes and soon two 
dozers (4) are stuck. 


One dozer is down (5) and 
another is going! 


Going!(6) GONE! (7) 


Story & photos by 
NEAL EICHHOLZ 
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The ROTTWEILER 


he crisp, chilled, early November morning air 

causes you to shiver slightly as a glow of color 

from the still hidden sun tries to penetrate the 

grey dampness lying across the pond. There is a 

steaming cup of coffee in one hand, and as all senses 

finely tune to the coming dawn, your other hand 

absently, but affectionately, strokes the fine head of 

the dog close by your side. He shares with you the 
keenness of the moment. 

The ducks are coming. You both know it, but the 
excitement is controlled—and relished—in a way 
that can be done only by practiced, experienced 
companions. He will be the only witness to your 
skill—the hits as well as the misses—and he will 
perform his responsibilities to the partnership flaw- 
lessly. 

The hunter and his dog—a man and his faithful 
friend. This is a scene which has been repeated 
countless times, and represents, perhaps, much of 
what is most valued by the Florida sportsman. 

Good dogs, of many breeds and backgrounds, 
contribute substantially towards making Florida 
outdoor life the rewarding, fulfilling experience that 
it is today. But what determines which dog joins his 
master on those chilly November mornings? Ability 
and skill are two major factors, and a special kind of 
companionship is yet a third. There are quite a 
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number of proven and excellent sporting breeds— 
the setters, retrievers, pointers, and many others— 
but there is now another breed becoming increas- 
ingly popular with Florida outdoorsmen. 

It is not a new breed, since its history goes back 
nearly 1,500 years, but only recently have the 
qualities and versatility of this dog been examined 
and tested for use by the sportsman. It was originally 
a herding dog and tradition tells us that the ancient 
Romans used the dog to control men as well as their 
herds. In its present form the breed comes from the 
small, south German market-town of Rottweil, from 
which the breed gets its name—the Rottweiler. 

The Rottweiler is a big, powerfully built dog. The 
males weigh between 120 to 140 pounds, and the 
females average between 80 to 100 pounds. The 
Rottweiler’s black and mahogany coloring and dis- 
tinctive markings serve to emphasize and enhance his 
sturdy frame, and accent his massive chest and 
hindquarters. 

In spite of his bulk and size, however, the Rott- 
weiler is almost unbelievably agile. He is a natural 
and strong swimmer with long endurance, and is 
equal in that ability to the better known water dogs. 
Like the Labrador, the Rottweiler has a short, dense 
coat which enables him to withstand the wet, cold 
rigors of those early mornings in a duck blind. Yet he 
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fares equally well in the heat of Florida’s summer 
days. He also shares the Labrador’s expertise. in 
retrieving, and it is likely that only the bloodhound 
has a nose that is any keener. 

The Rottweiler develops and seems to thrive on 
strong bonds with people, displaying a sincere 
willingness to please—a trait which makes the tasks 
of training a field dog simpler and faster. It is 
important to note, however, that a Rottweiler, 
particularly a male, will not be ‘‘bullied’’ into 
performing his tasks. Ask, encourage, even insist 
(but in a fair and reasonable manner) and he will 
perform willingly any task given him. But he has a 
well-developed sense of personal identity and dig- 
nity and he simply will not tolerate abuse. 

But, you ask, with all these qualities and perhaps 
more, and as old as the breed is, why haven’t 
Rottweilers been seen in the field before now? The 
answer is simple—availability! In 1969 there were 
only 433 Rottweilers registered with the American 
Kennel Club. In 1980 there were 8,000 registered— 
a relatively small number compared with other 
breeds. 

Their increase in popularity during the past de- 
cade has been due in great measure to their suc- 
cessfully demonstrated working abilities as guard, 
military, and police dogs. Indeed, when family 
guardians are included, these are the kinds of 
responsibilities that most Rottweilers bear today. 
But as more and more of them have been imported 
from Germany, and as American-bred numbers have 
increased, it has been recognized that the Rott- 
weiler’s intelligence, responsible nature, and athletic 
abilities make him an unusually versatile candidate 
and natural choice for the sportsman. 

Capt. Wilson Coleman (USN, Ret.) of Talla- 
hassee, who has been an avid sportsman all of his life, 
insists that the Rottweiler can be trained readily to 
do those things that any other sporting dog can do. 
He has a three-year-old female named Zephyr, which 
he got from his daughter and son-in-law who raise 
Rottweilers, and he insists that the dog is the 
smartest he has ever worked with. ‘You could train 
these dogs to hunt and retrieve with the best of 
them—they are smart, smart dogs!”’ 

And smart they are, according to Wildlife Officer 
John Giles who works in the Central Florida area. 
Giles’ Rottweiler has shown its versatility in tracking 
and treeing raccoons. Yet another mid-state resident 
chooses to take advantage of the Rottweiler’s size 
and strength by using him to remove feral hogs from 
his ranch. 


By Mike Spelman 
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Tallahassee police officer Duane Pickel had his 
first experiences with Rottweilers in Vietnam where 
he trained and worked with military dogs. For the 
past 11 years he has developed the Tallahassee Police 
Department’s K-9 Unit, and his choice of breed for 
that work is the Rottweiler. Pickel says that ‘they 
seem to have the ability to sense situations” (and 
then respond appropriately), ‘‘and one big differ- 
ence in using a Rottweiler instead of a bloodhound 
to track escaped felons is that when a Rottweiler 
reaches the end of the track—he bites!” Pickel’s 
oldest male Rottweiler, Champion Joey von Kluge, 
CD, has 57 felony arrests to his credit (misde- 
meanors don’t count, jokes Duane), and although he 
is a tough, aggressive police dog, he is also very 
obviously an affectionate family pet. 


As his history has proven, the mature Rottweiler’s 
versatility will not limit him to farm and sporting 
activities. His natural courage and steady nature have 
made him an effective protector and defender in 
many circumstances. In his early days in Germany he 
was called ‘‘Metzerhund,” or ‘‘butcher’s dog,” and 
not only did he help drive cattle to market and then 
guard them while his master bartered, but he was 
also given the responsibility of taking home the 
money from the sale of the cattle in a pouch around 
his neck. Only the foolhardy would even consider 
trying to take it from him. 


Rottweilers have another aspect to their character 
which is hard to resist—their personalities. They 
seem to genuinely like to be around “their people,” 
which makes them superior companion and family 
dogs. When the ranchers, hunters, police officers, 
and others who own Rottweilers go home at the end 
of the day, their Rottweilers go with them as 
respected members of their families. The Rottweiler 
is always a gentleman around family and welcomed 
visitors—well-mannered, obedient, and completely 
trustworthy. They are gentle and extremely tolerant 
with children. However, it is reassuring to know that 
their protective instincts and ability to discriminate 
circumstances will sense out any intruder, and that 
they will effectively and efficiently handle that kind 
of problem. 

It seems a sure prediction that the Rottweiler will 
soon earn a respected and honored place among 
Florida’s sporting-dog breeds, adding that accomp- 
lishment to his already impressive record. Many of 
the abilities and instincts which have made him 
successful as a working and companion dog, will also 
make him a natural and likely choice for the 
sportsman. The Rottweiler has proven his worth and 
excellence in many other activities—so why not in 


the field? oO 
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WILD TURKEY - Not The Source 


Leonard Lee Rue III 


TURKE 


hen “turkey” is used 

as an insult, the source 

of the term is the Mid- 
east country, not the bird which 
graces so many tables during the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
days, says a linguist who once 
taught English in Turkey. 

In fact, even “turkey” as the 
name of the bird comes from the 
country and is a misnomer passed 
along to us by the founding fa- 
thers, says Dr. Kevin McCarthy, a 
University of Florida English pro- 
fessor. 

“Early Americans mistakenly 
identified the American bird with 
an African bird, the turkey hen, so 
called because this bird had origi- 
nally been brought into Europe by 
way of Turkey,” he said. 

“But the name ‘Turk’ or ‘Tur- 
key’ has long been associated with 
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cruel, inhuman behavior and has 
often been used as a descriptive 
part of our speech in derogatory 
phrases.” 

It all probably began with the 
Crusades when Christian pilgrims 
to the Holy Land were slaughtered 
by Turkish troops. 

The Oxford English Dictionary 
documents the use of ‘Turk’ to 
mean “‘a cruel, rigorous or tyran- 
nical man; anyone behaving as a 
barbarian or savage; one who 
treats his wife hardly (harshly); a 
bad-tempered or unmanageable 
man” by 1536, well before there 
were any English settlements in 
the New World. 

McCarthy says “young Turks’’ 
can mean young liberals in a polit- 
ical movement and “busy as a 
Turk” can describe a tireless work- 
er, but most uses are ‘“unfavor- 


able,’ he said, but exceedingly 
varied. 

“Turk was used in England for 
a tiresome, mischievous child, a 
cruel taskmaster or an undesir- 
able person. It seems that, as time 
went on, English speakers found a 
catch-all term for anything unde- 
sirable.” 

In America, turkey was used to 
refer to high-flown language. 
“'There’s the example of one stu- 
dent asking what ‘locum tenens’ 
means and the other student re- 
sponding, ‘Why, that’s turkey for 
pro tem, of course.” 

At one time “what a turkey I’ve 
got on’”’ meant “how drunk I am!” 

‘From being a term applied toa 
play or motion picture which is a 
failure, the term has expanded to 
be applied to almost anything that 
is a failure,”’ said McCarthy. 

“Not to have rounded Cape 
Turk” means “not to have gotten 
beyond regarding a woman solely 
as an instrument of pleasure.” 

‘A Turkish medal refers to a 
button undone or showing off 
one’s fly,” he said, ‘tand the 
Church of Turkey has been used 
to refer to any fancy religion.” 

“Members of teenage gangs call 
those they consider cowardly a 
turkey. Prisoners reserve the term 
turk for an active pederast. 
Southern whites use it to describe 
South Carolina coastal groups 
who have a mixture of Caucasian, 
Indian and Negro blood. 

“While many ethnic groups 
have served as the butt of jokes 
and the object of derision in par- 
ticular periods of our history (for 
example, the Poles, Italians, Jews 
and Irish), the Turks alone have 
generally been a constant target 
for derision and have unwillingly 
lent their name to many unfavor- 
able situations,’’ said McCarthy, 
who teaches courses in American 
literature, the history of English 
and a standing-room-only 500- 
member class on grammar and 
spelling. —Darcy Meeker 0 
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The name of the game is 


Trophy Bass 


he shiner’s golden scales sparkled like sequins 

in the bright Florida sunshine before disap- 

pearing in a vortex of dark swirling water. It 

was clearly a strike. As the 40-pound test monofil- 

ament moved through the guides, I monitored its 

progress with gentle pressure from my thumb against 

the free spool of the reel. The largemouth was 25 feet 

from my boat when I turned the reel’s handle. The 
gears engaged with an audible click. 

Lowering the rod tip to a point inches from the 
surface of the water, I waited for the line to tighten. 
Now! Swiftly I struck once, twice. My hands were 
high above my head clutching the straining rod. 
Simultaneously, the water erupted in a spray of 
hydrilla and hyacinths. The fish rolled as he sounded 
for the base of a cypress log which protruded several 
feet above the surface of the water. A tight drag and 
pressure from the rod averted the fish’s attempt at 
freedom. A couple of breathtaking jumps and a 
head-shaking tailwalk later, the battle was all but 
over. Reaching down, I grasped the lunker’s lower 
jaw and lifted him into the boat. My hands were still 
trembling as I slipped the hook of the spring scale 
into the bass’s lip and watched the indicator settle to 
the nine and one-half-pound mark. 

I was on central Florida’s Rodman Reservoir that 
day using a method of fishing shiners which has 
taken numerous trophy bass from this particular 
waterway. Rodman is a 13,000-acre body of water 
constructed in 1968 as part of the now defunct Cross 
Florida Barge Canal. Since its origin, it has become 
one of the state’s most well-liked recreation areas. 
Each year it attracts thousands of boaters, fishermen 
and campers. 

While the accepted technique for fishing shiners 
at Rodman is fundamental, it does require some 
specifics—a 5/0 weedless hook, 30- to 40-pound 
test monofilament, a sturdy rod and reel and an 


One school of thought holds that a large bait (here a 
golden shiner) is the ticket for trophy bass. 


aerated live well (to ensure active bait). The myriad 
of cypress logs and weeds found here dictates the 
necessity for heavy tackle. Battling ‘“hawgs’’among 
these countless snags is no easy task. 

Shiners have always been accepted by veteran 
Florida anglers as one of the most effective baits for 
taking large bass, but the shiners used for these 
Rodman bass are bigger than a man’s hand! Further- 
more, they’re fished unencumbered by float or 
sinker. 

The shiner is hooked through the lips and placed 
in the water. They should never be cast, for needless 
abuse drastically reduces their usefulness. While the 
boat drifts at a depth of eight to 10 feet, the huge bait 
fish is allowed to roam freely through the vast 
stretches of hydrilla and submerged tree stumps. The 
angler simply feeds free line to his finny partner who 
warily swims this weedy labyrinth much like you or I 
might whistle down a back street at night. Few 
shiners get far into this underwater maze without 
becoming someone’s free lunch. 

Some unenergetic (or perhaps smarter) shiners 
refuse to swim into this “never-never land” and 
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TROPHY BASS 


must be replaced with a more willing volunteer for it 
is essential to fish a bait with the proper lively 
attitude. 

Accordingly, it is important to use wild river 
shiners since really big bass have a decided pre- 
ference for this local entree. These may be purchased 
from area guides and bait shops in nearby Fort 
McCoy. Or, for the more adventurous (and patient) 
individuals, they may be caught by chumming weedy 
areas of the reservoir with mealcake and fishing 
doughballs on tiny hooks. 

When a strike occurs, the bass is given a few 
moments to engulf its prey before slack line is 


retrieved and the hook set. After this point, good 
luck! 


It was my friend and neighbor, Lee Dover, who 
first put me on to these bucketmouths. He had raved 
about the excellent fishing at Rodman but it was not 
until he stopped by my house in Ocala one afternoon 
and casually waved an 8- and 10-pounder in my face 
that he really captured my attention. 

“When do we go?” I could only ask. 

Two days later we were launching our boat at 
Rodman’s Kenwood Landing. Any remaining doubts 
I had were removed by the four fish totaling 25 


Wallace Hughes@ 


pounds | took that first day. I was a believer! I have 
made a number of trips since with similar success. 


On one “memorable” occasion, friends Rich 
Rubin and Steve Garcia, joined me to try their 
hands. I was seated on a portable ice chest on the 
foredeck of our john boat when I felt the first strike 
of the day. Allowing the fish to run with the bait, I 
explained to the newcomers the importance of 
setting the hook firmly. With the intention of 
providing a vivid illustration, I reared back heavily 
with the rod. Unfortunately, the bass had dropped 
the bait and there was no resistance. Worse yet, the 
sudden movement caused the ice chest upon which | 
rested to tilt precariously backwards. There was a 
classic frozen moment when realization that I had 
reached a point of no return was clear to all. Then 
with a backward flip, I hit the water and went 
“downtown” leaving only my cap floating on the 
rippling surface. As I emerged from the depths, | 
don’t know who looked funnier, me or my com- 
panions staring at me with dumbfounded expres- 
sions of disbelief. Steve was the first to speak. “I 
didn’t know this trip came with a floor show!” At 


this, we all broke up and I clambered back on board, 
rod still in hand. 

During certain times of the year, when the air is 
still, gnats can be a nuisance. They cover you like 
smut. One particularly windless afternoon, I glanced 
at my fishing partner, Lee, and could not even see his 
head for the surrounding black swarm. My own was 
similarly enshrouded. 

“How ’bout it, Lee, these gnats bothering you?”’ I 
asked. 

“Nope, nota bit,” he replied, without breaking his 
concentration. ‘You?”’ 

““Nope!”’ 

1 wasn’t going to admit it if he wasn’t. Repellents 
only seem to drive them into a feeding frenzy and I 
have yet to find a remedy other than sheer perse- 
verance. It’s simply an infrequent but bothersome 
problem here. 


When summer arrives, it’s more productive to 
fish the denser expanses of hydrilla that line the old 
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river bed (the Oklawaha River was dammed to form 
Rodman). The boat should be anchored immedi 
ately adjacent to this floating vegetation and the 
shiner encouraged to swim underneath the heavy 
cover. Some anglers even rake out areas in the thick 
foliage to drop their bait to ensure adequate penetra- 
tion. 

Guides also catch big fish during hot weather in 
holes up to 25 feet deep. Experience is a factor here. 
However, sporting goods stores in Ocala and Gaines- 
ville carry maps of the reservoir indicating the depths 
and these can be helpful to the visitor. 

This shiner fishing does not provide the fast-paced 
action often found in panfishing or casting for 
schooling bass, for example. But it does provide the 
sportsman with a sense of accomplishment much 
like that of a hunter whose patience and skill are 
rewarded with a 10-point deer or a fat turkey 
gobbler. 

So, while there are no guarantees, if trophy bass is 
the name of your game, applying this bassing tech- 
nique at Rodman could well provide an experience 
you won’t soon forget! oO 


Marian Van Atta urges her readers to experience 
the cooking and eating of wild plants. 


Phyllis Pake Habeck 


Elderberry 


By MARY ELLEN SMITH 


Living Off The Land 


markets these days ($1.29 for a handful of spinach! ), 

you might take a leaf from a book by Marian Van 
Atta of Melbourne Village and try cooking wild 
greens. Fruits and game, also. 


E you are “bugged” by the price of greens in the 


Purslane, for instance, has one advantage over 
store-bought spinach: it’s free for the picking. Rich 
in iron, too. And purslane is but one of several wild 
greens that grow in Florida. 

For 25 years, Marian Van Atta, author of Living 
Off The Land, has been concocting tasty casseroles, 
salads and breads out of such unlikely ingredients as 
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cattails, purslane, the tender tips of the Spanish 
needle, poke sprouts, hearts of palmetto, yucca 
flowers, and other plants that nature provides free of 
charge. 

She also makes jellies, jams, juices and pies out of 
wild huckleberries, blackberries, mulberries, grapes, 
elderberries, sea grapes, persimmons, prickly pears, 
guavas and goodness-knows-what that grow without 
cultivation in Florida. (Even wild violets can be 
candied. ) 

And teas—did you ever try fresh goldenrod tea, 
for instance? Or pennyroyal tea? (Marian now is 
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compiling a book to be titled, Drinking Off The 
Land. ) 

Looking more like a teenager than a grandmother— 
which she is—Marian Van Attaalsowritesa Living 
Off The Land weekly newspaper column and a 
biweekly newsletter that goes to subscribers in such 
far-off lands as Australia and New Zealand. 

She even finds time—or takes time—to teach 
Living Off The Land classes. In these, she teaches 
not so much survival as full enjoyment of Florida’s 
natural abundance. 

“I feel that I’m helping people, not only with food 
costs and to better nutrition, but to a real apprecia- 
tion of what we have around us. Living Off The 
Land is not just for the person who can’t afford 
spinach or cauliflower; it’s for the gourmet, too. 
Wild grape jelly is a real delicacy. And sea grape 
jelly—you pay $2.50 for a small jar of that ina fancy 
food store.” 

But Marian prefaces all her recipes and suggestions 
with a warning: Know what you are picking. 

“If there is the slightest doubt about the identity of 
the plant, seek expert help. County agents or univer- 
sity people,’’ she says. (She also recommends Brad- 
ford Angier’s Field Guide to Edible Wild Plants.) And 
she warns against picking without permission, or 
picking greens from land that has been sprayed. 

But bearing in mind these admonitions, she urges 
upon her readers adventures in wild cooking and 
eating. 

Take cattails, for instance. Cattails grow, even 
thrive, almost anywhere in Florida where there is 


water. 


Mary Ellen Smith 


Plant lady Marian Van Atta says the basic rule for 
wild plant foraging is “Know what you are picking.” 
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“Pick the tender flower stalks while they are still 
green and steam them as you do corn on the cob,” 
Marian suggests. ‘Season with butter, salt and 


pepper. 

‘When they were small, my children called 
steamed cattails ‘knitting needles.’ But they ate 
them,” she said. ‘‘Luckily I come from a teaching 
family, so they accepted my wild cooking as learning 
experiences.” (Her four children now are adults. ) 

Steamed cattails, although a favorite dish of the 
Van Atta family, are not the only cattail gourmet 
item. As cattails bloom (usually in March), a pollen 
stalk forms as the end of the cigar-shaped flower 
stalk. This golden pollen can be added to pancakes, 
bread and muffins. It is rich in vitamin A and nucleic 
acid. 

You hold the bloom in a plastic bag and shake it 
until the bright yellow pollen falls off. Then you can 
sift any debris out of it, and store it for future use.” 


As for the Spanish needle greens, these are 
available almost anywhere in Florida. (The Spanish 
needle—Bidens pilosa—is the green plant that bears a 
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daisy-like white flower with yellow center and 
produces stickers that adhere tenaciously to pants 
legs and socks.) 

Only the tender tips from young, clean plants 
should be steamed. They can be seasoned with salt, 
pepper, butter and bacon bits. They have a refresh- 
ing flavor. 

Purslane also is easy for the neophyte “wild”? cook 
to identify. It is a low-growing plant with small dark 
green leaves, thick pink stems and, sometimes, a 
yellow flower. (Purslane also is used as an ornamen- 
tal and is available in many nurseries as a potted 
plant. It will help you to identify wild purslane to 
look at the potted varieties. ) 


LIVING OFF THE LAND 


Widespread and easily iden- 
tified, the cattail is one of a 
number of wild plants that 
even the beginning forager 
can gather with confidence. 


In her Living Off the Land, Marian Van Atta 
suggests cooking purslane with bacon, about one cup 
of freshly washed greens per person. ‘'Fry the bacon 
and drain off grease. Add purslane and steam in 
covered skillet about 15 minutes.” It’s as simple as 
that. Purslane also can be chopped and used in 
salads. 


(Old records at Fort Jefferson in the Dry Tortugas 
show that purslane was used to prevent scurvy in 
prisoners held there during the Civil War.) 

Van Atta began writing about living off the land 
25 years ago when she and her engineer husband, 
Jack, moved to Melbourne Village. 


Phyllis Pake Habeck 
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Prickly Pear 


Melbourne Village is, in itself, a nature story. 
Located just west of Melbourne—the entrance on 
State Road 192—the Village is essentially a state of 
mind rather than a location. 

It is a community of educated, environment- 
conscious people who defend the “right to life” of 
trees and birds, who let the pine needles fall where 
they may and cherish beds of wild ferns and clumps 
of palmettos. They divide roads to accommodate 
trees. 

The Village is a place where people bake their own 
bread, grow herbs, grapes, fruits and vegetables, 
weave, write, paint, sprout beans and alfalfa, grow 
ornamentals, and eat cattails. It is not a self- 
consciously ‘‘arty’? community but a natural out- 
growth of mature thinking about how people should 
live on and treat the land. Started back in the post- 
Depression days, the Village has taken on an air of 
affluence through the increased value of real estate 
and the determined preservation of trees. Some of 
the oldest oaks in Florida are in the Erna Nixon 
Hammock in the Village and at least one is a nesting 
place for great horned owls. 

The Village was a natural place for the Van Attas 
to build. They are still building and adding to their 
garden such exotics as Cuban squash, Australian 
bush cherries and Israeli apples. 

Marian Van Atta is a pragmatic writer, not given 
to flights of fancy. She advises readers venturing into 
the wild edible field to nibble a bit at first. 

If you visited her in her Village home, you would 
probably find her in the kitchen, banging away at a 
typewriter on the kitchen table, a cup of some 
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Goldenrod 


Photos by Mary Ellen Smith 


‘‘wild’’ tea beside her and a pot of poke shoots or 
purslane boiling on the stove, perhaps an elderberry 
pie baking in the oven. 

Elderberry pie is one of her favorites and here is 
the recipe she used, clipped from her newsletter: 


Elderberry Pie 


3 cups elderberries, fresh or frozen. (To freeze pull 
from stems, wash, drain, pack in containers and 
freeze.) 

¥% cup sugar or % cup honey 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Place berry-sugar or honey mixture in 9-inch 
pastry-lined pie pan. Dot berries with 1 tablespoon 
butter. Moisten edge of crust with water. Put on top 
crust and crimp edges with fingers. Cut slits in top 
and brush top with milk. Place in preheated 400- 
degree oven. Bake 45 minutes or until browned. 
(This recipe originally came from Joyce Orcutt of 
Punta Gorda, FL.) 


Living off the Land, now in its third printing, 
includes wild game recipes, some practical, some 
outlandish, such as “‘chicken fried rattlesnake” and 
‘tarmadillopfeffer.”” Her latest book is titled, Free 
Food from 27 Wild Edibles. 

The Melbourne Village writer does not confine 
her wild nibbling to Florida. She often runs off to 
British Columbia or Costa Rica. In her own field she 
is an explorer, although, to date, she has not come up 
with a tempting dish made of the pesky water 
hyacinth. 

But give her time.... 

Incidentally, anyone with a ‘‘wild’’ idea can write 
to her at Post Office Box 2131, Melbourne, FL 
32901. 0 
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Sporting art and nongame wildlife flow 
from the brushes of artist 


WILLIAM RODGERS UR. 


A s so many other wildlife artists have been, he 
was first a hunter and fisherman. The country 


around his native McColl, S.C. offered plenty of 
opportunities for an enthusiastic outdoorsman and 
young Rodgers took advantage of them all. 

It was not until after he left the little cotton mill 
town for a four-year stint in the Air Force that he 
began to think seriously about the possibility of art as 
a career. Once out of the service, he took a corres- 
pondence course to supplement his high school and 
college training and natural talent. He was soon on 
General Electric Company’s payroll as an illustrator. 
He served in that capacity for more than 10 years. 
During that period he also did freelance art work for 
various wildlife magazines. 

Rodgers then opened a gallery in Deland. Then, as 


Rodgers 


By Morrie Naggiar 
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A favorite of many Rodgers fans is this colorful 
painting (left) of decoys and flying geese. A saw- 
whet owl with talons extended, swoops on prey in 
the painting below. Mallards, always a favorite sub- 
ject, are featured in wooded marsh scene at the bot- 
tom of page. 


now, he specialized in wildlife and nostalgic scenics. 
Called Rodgers Originals, the enterprise was a grat- 
ifying success. He operated the gallery for a bit more 
than eight years, but the details of running a business 
cut into the time he felt he should be devoting to 
painting. He closed the studio, and for 11 years has 
been devoting all his time to painting. 

Watercolor is his medium and he produces about 
30 paintings a year. He also turns out some limited 
edition prints. 

Recognition came quite early in his career and he 
has received more than 150 awards for his artistic 
efforts. Some 34 front cover illustrations for wildlife 
magazines attest to the esteem in which his work is 
held by those who know good wildlife art when they 
see it. The prestigious National Wildlife Show held in 
Kansas City each March has been graced by his work. 
This is an invitational affair and is limited to 90 top 
wildlife artists. An invitation to show is an honor in 


itself. ‘Bie 
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WILLIAM RODGERS JB. 


A wildlife art show each October in Atlanta is also a 
highlight of his year. Waterfowl paintings dominate 
this show by about 10 to 1 over other subjects. That 
suits Rodgers just fine; waterfowl are a favorite sub- 
ject of his. 

When he isn’t on the road, attending art shows, 
Rodgers keeps busy at his Deland studio. His busi- 
ness address is Rodgers Originals, P.O. Box 2857, 
Deland, FL 32720. 

Hosea, as his friends from his Carolina high school 
and college football days call him, says his painting 
keeps him from enjoying much hunting and fishing 
nowadays. But you get the feeling that brush and 
palette make pretty satisfactory substitutes for rod 
and gun to this sportsman-turned-artist. O 
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Variety of Rodgers sub- 
jects are shown in painting 
of bobwhite covey on rise 
at far left; Carolina wren, 
left; another wren in rural 
closeup below and white- 
tail deer, far left below. 
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Since the be- 
ginning of re- 
corded history, 
the eagle has 
served as a sym- 
bol of power, 
freedom, and im- 
mortality. The 
Egyptians used 
the eagle in their 
picture writing 
(hieroglyphics) 
and their priests 
made elaborate eagle masks 
for special religious ceremo- 
nies. Greek coins dating back 
to 413 B.C. were 
stamped withthe .z#* 
images of eagles. (408 
Ancient astron- 
omers, gazing f¥ 
at the stars, te 
saw the outline Wee: 


fi 
fi 


of a soaring bird Was 
of prey and named 


the constellation “Aquila” (the 
Latin name for eagles). In Ro- 
man mythology, the symbol for 
Jupiter, king of the gods, was 
an eagle clutching thunder- 
bolts in its talons. 
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considered the eagle ‘A 
sacred. They used 
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eagle feathers to AN. ) 


decorate their cere- 


monial clothing and as PWN ) 
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rewards for acts of 
bravery performed in 
battle. Indians in the 
Northwest carved the 
figure of an eagle in 
their totem poles to 
represent a spiritual 
relationship between 
their families and this 
majestic predator. 


Continental Congress 
adopted the bald eagle as 


“the central figure of the Great 


Seal of the U.S.A. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the 
states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Iowa, Oregon, Utah, New 
Mexico and Wyoming also 
use the eagle 
in their 
official 
seal. 


At the time the bald eagle 
became our national sym- 
bol, it nested throughout 
the country. As the 
United States expanded 
from thirteen colonies to 
50 states, the population 
of the bald eagle declined. 
The clearing of land for 
agriculture and the devel- 
opment of cities and indus: 
try drastically reduced 
eagle nesting and roost- 
ing habitat. Egg collecting 
and shooting also contrib: 
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ted to the decline of the 
ald eagle. 


40, in 1 response to the need 
protect our national symbol, 
ingress enacted the Bald 
agle Protection Act. Despite 
rict enforcement of the Act, 
e number of bald eagles 
creased rapidly in the 

150’s and 1960’s. This was 
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mainly due to the widespread 
use of pesticides such as DDT. 
These long-lasting pesticides 
drained off farmlands into 
streams, rivers, and lakes 
and concentrated in the fatty 
tissues of fish. Bald eagles 
fed on these contaminated 
fish, and the pesticides 
interfered with the proper 
production of the eagles’ 


eggs. 


The Depart- 
ment of the Interior officially 


Charles G. Summers Jr 


lists the bald eagle as 
“endangered” in 43 of the 
48 contiguous states and 
“threatened” in the other 
five: Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Oregon and Washington. 
(It is not endangered or 
threatened in Alaska and 
has never existed in 
Hawaii.) Oy 


For a report on the status of 
Florida’s bald eagle see page 42. 


Drawing from photo by Stephen J. Kraseman/ DRK 
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This article from a poster by 
National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Fortunately, 
greater public awareness of 
the bald eagle’s decline in 
the past two decades has 

led to an improvement in 

its once bleak future. In 

the last ten years the use of 
pesticides such as DDT has 
been restricted in the United 
States, eagle refuges have 
been established, and penal- 
ties for illegal shooting of 
bald eagles have been strictly 
enforced. The bald eagle 
population is slowly recover- 
ing. There are now an esti- 
mated 1200 active nests in 
the lower 48 states, as well 
as a much larger bald 
eagle population in Alaska. 


Hlustrations by M. Fahrenwald 
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To celebrate 
this encouraging 
news and the 200th 
anniversary of the bald 
eagle’s selection as our 
national symbol, the National 
Wildlife Federation has pro- 
claimed 1982 as the “Year of 
the Eagle.” The bald eagle is 
an excellent example of suc- 
cessful efforts to improve an 
endangered species chances 
of surviving. But this great 
bird still needs our help... 
and so do hundreds of other 
endangered species, as well , 
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Drawing from photo by JW. Grier 


AND 
SUPPORT 
THE FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


4080 N. Haverhill Road 
\| r West Palm Beach, FL 33407 
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as all wildlife. Everyone can 
help wildlife by supporting 
local, state, and national 
efforts to protect and improve 
wildlife habitat. We can 
make a difference if 
We Care 


To 
show that 
“We Care About 
Eagles” the National Wildlife 
Federation operates a Raptor 
Information Center (RIC) which 
has the following responsibilities 
and accomplishments: 

¢ Coordinates the mid-winter 
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bald eagle survey which is a 
continent-wide survey to de- 
termine the number of winter- 
ing eagles. 

Conducts the Chesapeake Bay 
eagle banding research project. 
Publishes The Eyas, a news- 
letter containing up-to-date 
information on raptor news 
items, meetings, issues, and 
events. 

Conducts symposiums and 
workshops on current raptor 
topics, bringing together 
raptor experts and people 
who need their information. 
Administers a $500 reward 
program for information 


leading to Federal conviction 


of anyone killing a bald eagle. 


Published the Working Bib- 
liography of the Bald Eagle 
in 1979 and is preparing a 
bibliography on golden 
eagles and genus Aguila. 


The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion has also contributed to the 
welfare of eagles by: 


Working with researchers, 
wildlife managers and legisla- 
tors for the protection and 
proper management of eagle 
habitat. 

Producing the film “We Can 
Save the Eagle” and the slide/ 
filmstrip program “We Care 
About Eagles” to bring to 

the attention of the public 
the problems facing our na- 
tional symbol. 

Establishing the following 
refuges: Karl Mundt National 
Wildlife Refuge in South 
Dakota/Nebraska, Three Sis- 
ters Bald Eagle Preserve in 
California, Oak Valley Eagle 
Refuge in Illinois, and the 
Ferry Bluff Eagle Sanctuary 
in Wisconsin. 
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Phosphate lands support a large variety of animal species. 


Wasteland Wildlife 


Horace Brinson Jr. 


oonscapes, slimeponds, and wastelands. 
M These descriptive words do not necessarily 

portray an outer space land in a Star Wars 
movie. They refer instead to a part of Florida that 
grows at a rate of 15,000 acres each year and is 
created by the state’s third largest industry. Of 
course, it’s obvious to many Floridians that these are 
typical descriptions of phosphate-mined lands. 
There are more than 175,000 acres of land in the 
state which have been strip-mined for phosphatic 
ore. However, it may not be obvious to many 
Floridians that these apparently desolate areas actu- 
ally abound with amazing numbers and varieties of 
wildlife. 

Florida’s phosphate industry is centered in Hills- 
borough and Polk counties. An exception to this, 
however, occurs in north Florida where Occidental 
Chemical Company operates mines in Hamilton 
County. Like many of the central Florida phosphate 
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By R. Kipp Frohlich and David $. Maehr 


lands, the areas mined by Occidental (Oxy) support 
an impressive array of wildlife. In fact, in 1980 a 
portion of Oxy’s artificial wetlands was designated 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission as a 
waterfowl management area. This action by the 
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Commission reflected what local sportsmen have 
known for some time—that the best duck hunting in 
north Florida is on the wetlands or slimeponds 
created by Occidental. The record speaks for itself: 
during the 1980-81 waterfowl season, 815 hunters 
took 3,000 ducks of 17 species at the Oxy manage- 
ment area. Interestingly, some of the waterfowl not 
taken during the hunt included several unusual 
Florida visitors such as a surf scoter, oldsquaw, 
white-fronted geese and whistling swans. 


Waterfowl are only a portion of the abundant bird 
life found on phosphate lands. In December 1980 


Aerial view of Occidental Chemical Company plant in 
Hamilton County (opposite page). The area supports 
an impressive array of wildlife including raccoon, 
nesting cormorants, black-necked stilt and alligator. 
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Wasteland Wildlife 


the Four Rivers Audubon Society, participating in 

the annual Audubon Christmas Bird Count, identi- 

fied 103 species at Oxy in one day. During the past 

two years, 168 species of birds have been identified 

in and around the north Florida mines. In addition to it 
the many wintering birds, Occidental supports a 4 13 
variety of breeding birds. Marshes, mud flats and \ 
sand dunes, habitats created by the mining process, , 
provide nesting sites for species not previously 

found in Hamilton County. Black-necked stilts, least 

terns, double-crested cormorants, ruddy ducks, and 

blue-winged teal are examples of these additions to 

the breeding bird fauna. 

Birds are the most readily observed wildlife in : 
phosphate lands, but are only part of the faunal ra 
community. The wetlands created by mining are 
rapidly invaded by alligators, turtles, snakes, and “ 
frogs. Raccoons and opossums find the banks of 
canals and ponds ideal places to find meals while 
ample fish populations support families of otters. As 
abandoned mines undergo succession and the once 
barren spoil piles become covered with weeds, 
grasses and woody vegetation, small mammals, such 
as the cotton mouse and cotton rat, flourish. These, 
in turn, are hunted by gray foxes and bobcats. Deer 
also frequent phosphate lands, venturing out of the 
cover of the flatwoods at night to browse on the early 
successional vegetation. In the last few years, 17 
species of terrestrial mammals have been identified 
at Oxy. 

Wildlife, although abundant on many mined 
Elizabeth Adkt 
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areas, is ultimately threatened by the phosphate 
industry. The major threats are long-term changes in 
landscape and permanent loss of suitable habitat. 
Phosphate mine habitats that attract wildlife are 
generally incidental to company operations and are 
temporary. These areas are required by law to be 
reclaimed. Reclamation in central Florida mines has 
included housing developments, golf courses, and 
farm lands. Most of Occidental’s mines in north 
Florida undergo land and lakes reclamation. The 
resulting reclaimed areas are interconnecting chan- 
nels of water interspersed by grass-covered penin- 
sulas. Research conducted through the School of 
Forest Resources and Conservation at the Univer- 
sity of Florida has shown that reclaimed lands at 
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Other area wildlife includes, clockwise from left, 
blue-winged teal, otter, least tern (nest of which is 
shown in sand tailings), and cotton rat. 
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Oxy’s mines are substantially less valuable as wildlife 
habitats than unreclaimed lands. 

Why? Because lands reclaimed under past regula- 
tions did not offer the structural or vegetative 
diversity afforded by native habitats, unreclaimed 
mines, or the shallow, temporary wetlands of slime- 
ponds. So, although a great variety and abundance of 
wildlife uses some of the temporary habitats created 
by mining, the final product of reclaimed lands in the 
past has contributed very little to Florida’s wildlife 
resources. An additional problem is that the slime- 
ponds, so productive in their early years, eventually 
change to thick, brushy uplands of relatively low 
wildlife value. 

Phosphate mining has considerable potential for 
contributing to Florida’s wildlife resources. A major 
revision of reclamation rules that took place last year 
allows mining companies a great deal of flexibility in 
reclaiming lands for wildlife and even requires that 
wetlands be replaced on an acre-for-acre basis, that 
at least 10 percent of the reclaimed uplands be 
forested, and allows the specific designation of 
wildlife areas where other rule requirements may be 
waived. 

The problem of what to do with the slimeponds 
has not been resolved. Left alone, they change from 
shallow productive marshes to unproductive wax 
myrtle thickets. Perhaps a method of water manage- 
ment can be devised which will maintain the value of 
these habitats over a long period of time. 

Meanwhile, the next time you drive through the 
central Florida phosphate region or past the north 
Florida mines, remember that some of those unsight- 
ly slimeponds are temporary homes for many of 
Florida’s wildlife and that the moonscapes can be 
reclaimed, if the mining company desires, to high 
quality long-range habitat. O 
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or wildlife and people. 


Inlet 


he Sebastian Inlet State Recreation Area—all 

| 576 wind-scoured acres of it—is for the birds. 

For the brown pelicans, gulls, terns, skim- 

mers, wood storks, anhingas, cormorants, herons, 

plovers, egrets, ibises, sandpipers, ospreys and al- 

most any other water and wading birds you can 
imagine. 

The island park, bounded on the east by the 
rolling Atlantic Ocean, bisected by the blue inlet and 
edged on the west by the Indian River, is for people, 
too. For fishermen, photographers, campers, chil- 
dren, surfers, retirees, artists, anyone and everyone 
who seeks ambiance in a crowded world. 


In fact, birds and people share the small park and 
its blue waters companionably. The birds tell the 
people where the fish are. In turn, people often feed 
the birds. 

Long a spot favored by fishermen, this sandy, 
wind-swept park on A1A halfway down the east 
coast of Florida, is being discovered by more and 
more people. But the birds were there first. They 
staked their claims to the flats, rocks and waters and, 
despite being nudged by fishermen and rocked by 
boats, they hold their own. 

At low tide, the Sebastian Inlet area offers a front 
row view—a seat if you bring your own chair—of a 
continuous showing of avian antics. 

And when the tide comes pouring through the 
inlet, bringing a feast of bait mullet, the brown 
pelicans seem to clown for the pleasure of onlookers. 

On a recent February morning, I stood on the 
tide-rippled sand flats and watched the show. An icy 
wind ripped through the palmettoes, edging the 
dunes and pouring cold over the flats. I could hear 
the surf crashing against the jetties and smell the 
tangy fragrances of salt water, seaweed and frying 
fish. Water seeped into my sneakers. But bird- 
watchers, like fishermen, ignore discomfort. 

A wood ibis (or stork), his feathers rumpled, 
stalked in front of me. Another stork lifted black and 
white wings, flapping for a take off. A long row of 
black skimmers huddled on the sand, their heads 
turned, bills tucked into their feathers. A flock of 
ring-billed gulls rose, screaming into the sky, now 
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Variety of birds rest on tide-rippled sand flats: wood 
stork and brown pelican are among common residents 
of the park; fishing is popular recreational activity at 
Sebastian. The north jetty is shown at left. 


Sebastian Inlet 


fighting the wind, now floating on its currents. 
Sandpipers skittered past. A little blue heron settled 
down near me. A great egret, trailing white plumes, 
stood in a shallow pond, eyeing a man with a castnet. 

My friends, Joe and Pat, bird books in hand, 
identified a golden plover. A semi-palmated plover. 
A herring gull. A snowy egret. 

South of the flats, on the fast-running waters of 
the inlet, scores of brown pelicans were diving, 
splashing, dunking, scrapping, floating. Now and 
then a pelican would take to the air with a clumsy 
flapping of wings, make a graceful circle in the blue 
sky, and then from a height of 20 feet or more, 
plummet straight down, slicing the water and send- 
ing arcs of spray flying. Immediately it bobbed up, 
usually with a fish in its beak. 

On the south bank of the inlet, a row of big brown 
pelicans—lazier or smarter than their fellows— 
waited patiently where fishermen clean their catch. 
Spaced about 20 feet apart, great egrets stood on 
rocks, preening and posing. 

Out at the ocean entrance to the inlet, the sky now 
was filled with birds, circling, screaming, diving. The 
fishermen, lined along the jetties, watched them 
carefully. 


That February day—as on most days—there was a 
continuous parade of boats through the inlet, some 
hitting the waves with daring speed, some wallowing 
perilously. The passage can be dangerous; it is not for 
the neophyte boatman. Oldtimers remember all too 
well a bright October day in 1925 when a motorboat 
filled with prospective land buyers from Kansas 
capsized and 14 persons drowned. 
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A spirit of camaraderie pervades the park. Every- 
one looks like he or she was dressed by a Goodwill 
store. They carry buckets, poles, cameras, some sort 
of gear. A man, frying fish on a grill, opened the back 
of his station wagon to display an ice chest filled with 
blues, whiting and sheepshead, all cleaned and ready 
for the pan. A woman with a flounder in a bucket 
showed her catch with pride. 

We drove over the bridge and parked on the south 
or Indian River County side of the park. Then we 
rambled back through the campgrounds to a sandy 
point jutting into the gray-blue river. From there, 
with binoculars, Joe spotted a half dozen white 
pelicans, migrants from the west coast, loafing in the 
lee of an island. 

Apparently, campers love the park. “Sure the 
sandflies are a torment on a hot day,” a woman from 
Michigan told me as she hung clothes on a line ehet 
ran from her trailer to a pine. ‘But it’s worth it. 

‘We're mostly filled, even in summer,” park 
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ranger at the little office said. Why not, I thought. 
The fishing is fine, the ocean is at your front door, 
the river at the back, the inlet at the side. Water, 
water, everywhere. And here at Sebastian, a ten- 
dollar bill goes quite a long way. It can pay for a 
night’s camping privilege, plus electricity, and leave 


some over. 

A recent facelift, costing around $1.2 million, has 
added some needed touches without disturbing the 
natural effect of an area where nature definitely is in 
command. There are new restrooms, a new conces- 


sion building, boardwalks to the jetties and new 
parking spaces. 

The jetties themselves are for experienced fisher- 
men who, in February, come bundled to the ears in 
warm, worn coats and caps. The rocks at the jetty 
ends are for the intrepid and/or foolish. There, 
often, the breakers come charging in from the sea 
like wild white horses flinging manes of spray. The 
area just north of the jetties is for surfers, and farther 
north, for swimmers. 


Fishermen have their favorite spots. Some like the 
south jetty which has no railings and is dangerous at 
high tide. “Pompano Pete,”’ a winter visitor who 
claims he pays for his stay in Florida with pompano, 
fishes from the beach. 


The park offers much to many. I saw a young 
father scrambling down the rocks with a small child 
in his arms, followed by a woman with a picnic 
basket. An older man lounged in a chair with his feet 
on the railing of the jetty. A woman sat reading a 
novel. Children threw frisbees which sailed with the 
gulls. 

Relentless winds scour the sands so vegetation, 
while adequate, is not spectacular. Sea oats grow 
along the dunes and sabal palms, with wind-ripped 
fronds, grow behind the dunes. Australian pines, sea 
grapes and a few mangroves provide shade for 
campers. Yellow flowers—pricklypears and beach 
daisies—provide splashes of color. 


A few miles south of the inlet on AIA, there is a 


Sebastian scenes, clockwise from far left: a campsite 
with a view; great (common) egret; young white ibis; 
Sebastian bridge backdrops anglers; a gathering of 
fishermen on the inlet’s south jetty. 


Two fishers meet at Se- 
bastian. Brown pelican 
eyes a rod-and-reeler. 


Sebastian Inlet 


museum where the Florida visitor can learn some- 
thing about the state’s history and view treasure 
recovered from shipwrecks. (A Spanish flotilla, 
laden with gold and silver, was wrecked offshore 
here in 1715.) 

The history of the inlet goes back to 1886 when 
Captain David Gibson tried to dig a ditch by hand 
from river to ocean, a distance of a quarter-mile. But 
it was a quarter-mile of saw palmettoes infested with 
rattlesnakes, mosquitoes (in quantities you wouldn’t 
believe) and pestering sandflies. The attempt failed. 


The idea persisted, but later attempts were equally 
unsuccessful. Even bolstered by a brew known 
locally as “wild cherry bitters” or ‘"Yo Ho Me,” the 
pioneer diggers found the going hard and often laid 
down their shovels. Nature, herself, worked against 
them. High winds and tides often erased in one night 
the work of weeks. 

But efforts to open a water road from river to sea 
continued. By 1919, men were working with a 
dredge and in 1921 a channel was actually com- 
pleted. But even before the jubilation died down, the 
cut filled with sand. 

Then in 1924, almost miraculously, without the 
work of men, a storm opened the channel. 

Salty, enlivening ocean waters poured into the 
Indian River bringing ocean fish, and the darker, 
more polluted river waters raced into the sea. 
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Commercial fishermen and sportsmen were happy. 
But not for long. 

By 1941, the inlet had closed again. It remained 
closed through the war years until 1947. Then, with 
the inlet open again, the dauntless men who had 
spent so much work, time and money to open the 
road to the sea, determined to take measures to keep 
it open. 

By 1955, huge granite boulders, some weighing 
tons, had extended the jetties 250 feet into the sea. 
The big arching bridge, spanning the inlet, opened 
for traffic in 1965. 

A state park, or recreation area, embracing lands 
on both sides of the inlet and two counties, opened 
in 1970 with a giant fish fry. 

Today the park is easy to reach from almost 
anywhere in peninsular Florida. In Brevard County 
you can cross the Indian River from U.S.Al toA1A 
at Cocoa, Pineda, Eau Gallie or Melbourne, and 
drive southward to the inlet. In Indian River County 
you can cross at Vero Beach or Wabasso, and 
proceed northward on AIA. You can even cross at 
Fort Pierce in St. Lucie County, taking care to use the 
north bridge. 

Year by year since 1970, the park has gained 
popularity. Today, in spite of winds, cold, heat, 
mosquitoes and ‘“‘no-see-ums,”’ the inlet is an “in” 
place for both people and birds. In all likelihood, it 
will remain so. 

Why? The answer is a good old four letter word: 
“FISH.” Oo 
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FISHING 


ll of my bigger bass have been caught in 
Av and all of them have been caught in 

late winter or spring. Since none of them 
have been caught on plastic worms, I guess my 
amateur standing is safe. 

Maybe I have fumbled onto some facts about 
spoons, wigglers and surface plugs fished in and over 
grass, weeds, gunk and strange growth with Latin 
names. Since some of you more advanced bottom- 
nudgers may not have bothered with these old- 
fashioned methods, I might be able to interest you on 
the subject. 

The biggest bass I ever caught was landed in 
roughly ten seconds from the time he chugged an 
Arbogast Hawaiian Wiggler—the one that moves 
generally at shallow depth—and in this case it was 
wearing a yellow skirt and a strip of white porkrind. 
The method I used in boating him wasn’t compli- 
cated but is ignored by many weed-rakers. 

After he took the bait and I had set the hook, he 
decided to swim toward the boat, and since he knew 
his way through the weeds better than I did, I let him 
come, keeping a barely taut line with the plugging 
outfit. As he came alongside the boat I pulled his 
head up, slipped a net under him and let his head 
down into it before he realized how complicated his 
life had become. 

That was pretty sneaky and probably not very 
sporting but he was over 11 pounds and I thought I 
needed him. IfI had hauled hard on him, he probably 
would have headed in the other direction, dived 
down into the tangle and hung things up. There 
would then have been a different kind of fishing 
expedition and I might or might not have dug him 
out with the net or by hand. In “playing’’ fish in 
weeds on heavy tackle (and that’s when you need it) 
there are two methods, both of them extreme. You 
either let him feel his own way through the heavy 
forest with gentle pressure or you drag him over it. I 
call heavy bass tackle anything over 12-pound test 
and if you want to use it in weedy waters you could 
go to 30-pound test, I guess, for all the fish care. The 


In weedy waters, bass can be hauled 
across the surface—sometimes, 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Tips On Fishing 
The Weeds 


weeds act as camouflage and most weedbed lures 
make considerable fuss. Delicate touch it isn’t. 

A 10-inch bass can pull your bait down into 
trouble and many times I’ve gone over there with a 
boat, thinking I had a dandy. Up comes a bale of hay 
and somewhere in the center is your tiddler, snagged 
on a bait roughly as big as he is. 

I’ll name names. I believe the Johnson spoons with 
a single hook have caught more weedbed bass in 
Florida than any other type of lure and are generally 
used with porkrind. I’ll say that the silver finish 
ranks first, probably followed by the gold one and 
the black one, but that’s a matter of just where you 
fish. Other baits such as the Weedwing may be as 
good—they just didn’t come on quite so strong quite 
so early. 

I suspect that the spinnerbaits are ranking second 
for current fishing, coming along with weedless- 
rigged plastic worms. I’m not going into the worm 
business but at the moment they are right up there 
near top of the list. I’ve caught most of my bigger fish 
on “‘wigglers’’ such as the Hawaiian and I generally 
have a trailer hook swinging loose. My percentage of 
landed strikes with the spoons is pretty low since a 
single-hooked spoon is easy for a fish to throw. 
When he jumps with one of those, you’d better pull 
him over if you want him, and don’t give him slack. 
Highly weedless baits are bound to be less efficient 
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FISHING 


holders than other types. Few hooks and stiff 
weedguards. 

I won’t name a surface plug for heavy weeds. Many 
fishermen ignore them for weedy use because they 
dislike the nuisance of casting to open spots and tire 
of cleaning off the hooks every few casts. Casting 
accuracy is a mite less respected now then it was 
some years ago. The big deal now is reading the 
bottom and developing fishing hands for the delicate 
touch with worms and such. It takes just as much or 
more skill to do that but, if you’ll cast accurately, 
you can do a surprising job in weeds, most of which 
have some open patches. 

The best method with wigglers and spoons in 
emergent weeds is to break the surface with them 
now and then and allow them to sink a little over the 
open spots. Generally you have to move them fairly 
fast to keep out of hangups but remember that the 
fish may not be able to find your bait quickly because 
he might be tracing it by the weed wiggle. Give him as 
much time as possible—or cast several times to 
exactly the same spot. 

Shallow, weedy lakes and rivers are strongholds of 
Florida bass—so much so that you should guard 
against being too taken with deep impoundment 
methods, Of course they work, but a shallow-water 
specialist looks good in Florida. 


J e 
Spinning Reels 

For many years there have been various ‘‘auto- 
matic” spinning reels, most of them closed-face. The 
most serious fishermen have been partial to open- 
faced reels and have generally opened the bail with 
the crank hand before each cast. It is not the handiest 
method of getting into action in a hurry. For that 
matter, the bails have been the main cause of 
spinning reel troubles in the past. Bails are better 
now and the automatic ones have come and gone. 
Since the bails got better I believe there are fewer 
“manual” spinning reels. Time was when my first 
maintenance move on anew reel was to yank the bail 
off. Generally, I lost it. 

Manuals take a little sleight-of-hand and there are 
some instances when you can really foul up with 
them, needing a third set of fingers. I’m lukewarm on 
the subject. 

A long time ago I used an automatic bail built by 
Heddon. You just reversed the handle and the 
exterior bail flipped back and locked. I don’t think it 
was a success in the marketplace but we caught some 
hard-running saltwater fish with one. It did require a 
little maintenance. 

At risk of sounding like a Shimano promoter, Iam 
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impressed by one of their models with what they call 
a ‘Fast Cast’’ system. As you are ready to make a cast 
you reach down with the forefinger of the casting 
hand and pull a trigger which opens the bail, rather 
than opening the bail with the crank hand. This is a 
very simple device and looks pretty foolproof. You 
pick up both trigger and line at the same time with 
your forefinger. 

Since the trigger does not have much leverage on 
the bail mechanism, it requires a little effort with 
your forefinger. Children might have difficulty in 
pulling it, but the bail can be opened in the old- 
fashioned way if hands are too small for the lever or 
trigger. I can’t see much likely to go wrong with it. 


Gas Tank Bench 


An outboard gasoline tank of the 6-gallon variety 
takes up considerable room in a small boat, and 
although a few rigs have compartments for them 
(they must be ventilated) the bright red gas tank hasa 
way of taking up almost as much room as another 
passenger and tends to reach out and trip you. 

In my boats, the gas tanks tend to have a little oily 
gas waiting for my pants or sleeve. Although walking 
from bow to stern can develop your technique as a 
broken field runner, I have never had a boat with too 
much room. On two or three occasions, caught up in 
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some kind of fishing frenzy, I have fallen on tanks, 


which leave semi-permanent marks on my physique. 


Once somebody else started the motor to follow a 
tarpon, put it in gear and gunned it so that I landed 
on the back of my neck on two tanks. Once 
somebody, having sighted some other fish I hadn’t 
seen, started up just as I was casting to schooling jack 
crevalles, and | fell on the irregular handle and filler 
cap atop another tank. I can go on and on and have 
the scars to prove my stories. 

I recently had some fitted benches made to cover 
6-gallon tanks. Each bench or ‘‘box”’ fits over the 
tank and provides a flat surface for sitting, standing 
or heaping things. This, I understand, is very unusual 
and as a friend said, “It won’t catch on. It’s too 
simple!” 

Anyway, it makes a little johnboat seem two feet 
wider and at least that much longer. I don’t sell them 
or promote them but I sure use them. Too simple? 


Pushpoles 


Nearly all professional guides pushing boats on 
shallow flats use glass poles and they’re pretty 
expensive. Besides that, you can’t find a 16-foot 
pushpole at just any supermarket. At first those 
poles were seconds that had been made for vaulters 
but I guess they make them specifically for boat 
pushing now. That’s what you want if you make a 
career of saltwater flats fishing, but many of us just 
want to shove a boat around in backwaters now and 
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then and don’t feel like putting out that much 
money. 

There are plenty of substitutes for occasional use 
and they pushed boats long before fiberglass was 
invented. The quickest at modest price is a piece of 
round stock to be bought at a lumber yard. It should 
be 1% or 2 inches in diameter. One-inch stuff isn’t 
quite strong enough. 


Whether you cut a limb from a tree or buy round 
stock, you have to decide on the length. Generally it 
should be longer than you feel it should be if you are 
inexperienced. I have gone quite a few miles with a 
14-footer but many professional guides use poles a 
full 16 feet long and sometimes even more. For 
occasional use, 10 or 12 feet will work but a little 
arithmetic shows need for something fairly long. If 
the water is four feet deep and your arms are five feet 
above the surface your first 9 feet are gone im- 
mediately. With extra length you can hand-over- 
hand the pole and make much better time than with 
short shoves. 

If you sharpen one end a little you’re all set for 
staking the boat out or pushing it over a rocky 
bottom. The other end can have any kind of “‘foot’’ 
you work out. A right-angled triangle of wood 
fastened to the pole’s end has taken me for quite a 
piece. There are commercial metal ‘‘duckbill”’ feet 
that open as you push and close as you pull them 
up—but for most use all you must have is a wide base 
of some sort. Oo 
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Finger trigger simplifies 
bail retraction on new 
reel model, opposite 
page; at left, bench over 
outboard gas tanks in- 
creases usable space on 
small boat. 


The Lady Takes A Double 


shots. I sat for an eternity in my truck staring at 

the CB radio. The last of some real estate clients 
had just left the vehicle to follow behind my father’s 
bird dogs. Debbie had gone to her deer stand well 
before daylight. I’d last seen her and the kids when I 
had opened the gate to let them go on in while I went 
ahead to pick up the other hunters. 


Debbie’s stand was located in a situation where 
she could both deer hunt at sunrise and keep an eye 
on the van where our youngsters, ages six and four, 
“camped out.” The children would sleep until well 
after sunup then, from the ice chest, put together 
their own breakfast of milk, cereal and doughnuts. 
After breakfast, they peered out the windows and 
watched mamma deer hunt. To the children it was a 
great adventure. It held a high degree of seriousness 
to Debbie. 


L= a mile or so away from her when I heard 


There was a six-point buck that had become an 
obsession to her. He taunted her. She had followed 
his trail for two months during the pre-season 
scouting trips the family had taken and had seen him 
many times well within gun range. She nicknamed 
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him ‘Stupid’? because of his apparent lack of 
concern about humans and their activities. 

Stupid’s name was quickly changed to “Einstein” 
after the first day of the season when he maneuvered 
within 15 yards of Debbie without allowing her a 
shot. Day after day she hunted him and day after day 
he successfully thwarted her efforts to get a good 
clear shot at him. 

She studied him. Questioned me daily on his 
habits. She perfected her hunting equipment. She 
practiced for the moment of truth with her light rifle. 
Still Einstein outsmarted her. 


I began to worry a little about her. I had seen many 
hunters become obsessed with the desire to triumph 
over a trophy animal. I secretly began to pull for her 
for | knew well what she was going through. Yet, 
daily the pressure continued to mount. How much 
longer could she stand the pace? Up at four, hunt 
until eight, work until five, hunt until sundown. It 
began to take toll on the family. The kids began to 
ask who that lady was. I dared not ask her how her 
day went. I began to lose weight. The situation 
became critical. 


Robert Butler 
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The CB radio blared ‘Break three for the Bobcat.” 
I jumped for the mike. ‘‘Go ahead,”’ I answered. 


“Come here!’”’ came back the command. 


I was moving before I even got the mike replaced. I 
stopped at the stand where my brother, Andy, was 
and picked him up. We were halfway down the road 
toward Debbie’s stand when we met the van coming 
rapidly toward us. Needless to say, she had become 
somewhat impatient. 

Now, Debbie is basically your quiet, mild- 
mannered, Okeechobee country girl. However, she 
said more in the first five minutes when we met her 
on the road than she has at any time in the nine years 
we’ve been married. 

She’d seen the buck at daylight in the middle of an 
old tomato field. She had crawled on hands and 
knees for 45 minutes and 200 yards toward him. 
She’d had an interesting encounter with an otter. 
She’d feared snakes the entire distance. Still, she 
managed to stalk to within 100 yards of Einstein. 

Stretching out in a prone position, she paused to 
catch her breath and try to slow down her pounding 
heart. She calculated her shot, placed the iron sights 
on Einstein’s shoulder and squeezed the trigger. 
Momentarily her vision was obscured by the recoil 
of the rifle. She got a glimpse of a buck and a doe 
bounding away. She shouldered the rifle, caught the 
buck in her sights and touched off a second shot. A 
clean miss. At the third shot, the buck stumbled and 
went down but bounced up to continue towards the 
palmetto rough which surrounded the grass-grown 
field. Her last round had no visible effect as the deer 
made it to the rough some 300 yards away. She ran to 
where she last saw him and found only tracks. 
Obviously, she had hit the deer and now she needed 
the dog. Back to the van she raced to call me on the 
CB. 


The kids are loaded up in their Uncle Andy’s lap. 
Debbie sat on the outside, rifle ready as we took my 
truck into the tomato field. I asked Debbie where 
she’d last seen the buck. She took us to the rough. 

Devil, our meat dog, worked the edge of the rough 
but kept trying to go back into the field. Debbie 


By Stephen Johnson 
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insisted the buck had continued on into the rough. I 
walked out into the brush and called Devil to me. He 
didn’t want to work it at first but suddenly picked up 
interest. The dog is a quiet trailer and will only bark 
when he is fixing to hamstring something. He 
worked on into the rough and out of sight. I followed 
slowly. 

Shortly, Devil started with his baying bark and I 
rushed to find him. I broke into a small opening to 
see Devil with the deer backed up against the brush. 
The buck was hooking at the dog each time Devil ran 
at him. A quick shot put the buck on the ground for 
keeps. 

To my surprise, Devil immediately headed back 
toward the tomato field. I hollered for Debbie and 
Andy. Together we examined the deer. Debbie’s 
shot had taken him low in the brisket. Then we noted 
that it was a four point, not Einstein at all. 

After loading the deer into the truck, I began to 
pay attention to Devil who was still working the 
tomato field. I asked Debbie to show me where the 
buck was when she first shot. As she directed the 
truck towards the place, Devil was also headed in the 
same direction. We drove up on a very dead buck. 

Devil arrived there at about the same time. He’d 
been trying to tell us all along that there were two 
deer and we had not even considered it. Debbie’s 
first shot must have dropped the six-point in his 
tracks, whereupon the smaller buck and doe, lying 
close by, jumped up and headed for the woods. In 
the excitement, Debbie thought the two bucks were 
one. 

The pressure was off. Debbie was beaming. The 
kids were elated. Mamma had bagged them two deer. 
Of course, Daddy and Devil had helped just a little. 

Debbie was the only hunter to connect that day 
and the only female in the group. Since then I have 
been cursed to hear her story repeated again and 
again in full detail. 

Recently, she has been studying up on turkey 
hunting lore from Ben Rogers Lee and Tom Gaskin. 
With the coming of spring gobbler season in March, 
an old gobbler locally famed as “Big Tom”’ is going to 
be in for a rough time. I wouldn’t bet too much on 
the turkey coming out on top in that encounter, 


either. oO 
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Irene Vandermolen 


Florida’s Bald Eagle 


ompared to populations in other southeastern states, Florida’s 
( bald eagle is doing well. While fewer than 20 active nests occur 

throughout the rest of the southeast, well over 200 breeding 
pairs successfully nest in Florida each year. In 1981, 359 pairs 
established nesting territories, with 234 of those nesting and producing 
368 young. Considering the known number of breeders and the 
probable number of subadults (eagles do not mature until 4 years of 
age), Florida’s total eagle population probably exceeds 1,500 birds. 

Although eagle nests are found in nearly all sections of the state, 
there are four general regions of high concentration. The most 
concentrated region encompasses Everglades National Park and south- 
western coastal and near-coastal areas north to Charlotte Harbor. 
Another concentration encompasses near-coastal areas from Tampa 
Bay northward to Levy County. The third concentration region is 
inland, roughly along the St. Johns River from Alachua and Putnam 
counties southeastward to Brevard County. The final concentration 
area is also inland, encompassing Polk, Osceola and Highlands 
counties. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has been 
conducting annual aerial surveys of the state’s eagle breeding pop- 
ulation since 1973, and results of those surveys to date, although still 
inconclusive, at least indicate our population is either fairly stable or 
declining slowly in number. Threats to bald eagles in Florida include 
land development projects which encroach on nesting territories, illegal 
shooting and human disturbance around active nests. Anyone wishing 
further information on bald eagles in Florida may contact the Division 
of Wildlife, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, FL 32301.—Don A. Wood ie 
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We are interested 
in hearing from you. 


READER 
SURVEY 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE wants to 
provide you with the articles and 
features you enjoy most. And 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission is interested in your 
views on nongame wildlife. So, 
please take a few minutes and an- 
swer the accompanying questions 
about our magazine as well as 
nongame. Then fold the ques- 
tionnaire so that the postage free 
return address is on the outside, 
tape it shut and drop it in the 
mail. The results of this sur- 
vey will be included in a forth- 
coming issue and your comments 
and suggestions will have a bear- 
ing on what you might be seeing 
and reading in the future. 


Fill out, clip and mail 
postage free. 


READER SURVEY 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE/NONGAME WILDLIFE STUDY 


Please indicate the extent to which you participate in the following activities: 


NO ENJOY ENJOY NOT 
Codes: INTEREST SOMEWHAT VERY MUCH APPLICABLE 
a 
Y) as ea 
Ss a 
pine ae 
14 [Ramping 
18 [Proicesehy Td 
16 Viewing Wildlife i Cees 


Next, please estimate how many of the articles and features you usually read in FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


that concern: VERY LESSTHAN ABOUT MOST NOT 
NONE FEW HALF HALF  ORALL SURE 


18 
19 
20 
21 
2 
23 Artists & their work 

24 
ns 
26 
” 
zs 


2 
so | Huningcoumn 
1 [Forgan 
se | Hunter Education News 
ss |The ENTIRE mapizine 


Please give any suggestions you have that might make FLORIDA WILDLIFE more interesting to you. 


34-37 


38b 


Codes: 


How did you first become a subscriber to FLORIDA WILDLIFE? (Check as many as apply) 
It was a gift. 
—— Liked FLORIDA WILDLIFE copies | had seen. 
—_.__ FLORIDA WILDLIFE was recommended to me. 
Subscribed because of interest in wildlife. 
Other 


(39-43) 


How many years have you been a subscriber to FLORIDA WILDLIFE? (.... years) (44-45) 


If you have received FLORIDA WILDLIFE more than one year, why have you continued the subscription? 
(Check as many as apply) (46-49) 
Someone renewed the subscription as a gift. 

—— | enjoyed the magazine the first year and wanted to continue. 

——_— It is relevant to my position or job. 

oe ONE 


G. If nongame wildlife management were to receive special funding, please indicate your preference as to the 
source of the funds. (1=first preference, 2=second preference) 
Appropriation from the state legislature 
Voluntary contributions 
Special fees (conservation stamp for users of wildlife management areas) 
Sale of wildlife materials (literature, insignia, arm patches) 
Other (please specify) 


(50-54) 


H. Please circle how much you would be willing to give annually toward nongame wildlife management if a 
convenient means of voluntary contribution were made available. 
0-$1-$2-$3-$4-$5-$6-$7-$8 -$9-$10- more than $10 IS PRS) 


Please provide the following background information about yourself for the purpose of analyzing the data. Do not 
put you name on the questionnaire. (57b) 


|. YOUR AGE: J. RESIDENTIAL STATUS: K. SEX 
Under 18 L: Rural 1.—___ Male 
2. ____ Small town (under 10,000) 2. ___ Female 
26 - 35 3. ____ City (10,000 to 100,000) 
4. ___ Urban area (over 100,000) (58-60) 


Pe PRESENILOCCE PA TION) = ee ee eee Ee 
(Please be specific about the type of work you do, e.g. high school teacher) (61-62) 


M. COUNTY OF RESIDENCE O. ANNUAL GROSS INCOME P. FORMAL EDUCATION (63-64) 
—____ $5,000 or less 1. _____ 8th grade or less 
2. ___ $5,001 to $10,000 2.___ 9th to 11th grade 
3. ___ $10,001 to $15,000 3. ____ High school graduate 
4.___ $15,001 to $20,000 4,____ Some college 
5. __ $20,001 to $30,000 Sy College graduate 
6.___ Over $30,000 6. Postgraduate work 


Q. Please list the organizations with which you are affiliated that are directly involved with the outdoors. 
(65-66) 


R. Other Comments or Suggestions 
(67-68) 


Fold, Tape and Mail 


Reader Survey 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine/Nongame Wildlife Study 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 


FLORIDA GAME & FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION | | 


IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 4509 ORLANDO, FL 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


Dr. Burton Wright 

Project Director, Grant No. 211184001 
Department of Sociology 

University of Central Florida 

Orlando, FL 32816 


Hunter Education News 


rom time to time we receive congratulatory letters from people who have participated in our hunter 
Foca program. Many have expressed appreciation for an outstanding job done by an instructor or 
group of instructors, or for a particular portion of the program. The letter below sums up what the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and its volunteer hunter education instructors are working toward. 
It also reflects the dedication and hard work performed by all those persons involved in Florida’s hunter 
education program. —Capt. Ed Tyer, Hunter Education Coordinator 


November 9, 1981 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Farris Bryant Building 

620 South Meridian Street 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 


Gentlemen: 


The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission receives my commendation and 
my thanks for presenting a very informative and thorough hunter education pro- 
gram. 


In the past, I had been vehemently opposed to hunting. My opposition arose 
from hearing of numerous instances of unsportsmanlike hunting and my own feelings 
that preservation was the only way to protect wildlife and wilderness resources. 


My husband is a hunter, and after taking the Hunter Education Program offered 
in Ocala, he encouraged me to take the course also. Your program has been the 
best investment of time I have made in a long time! 


As a result of your course, I am no longer afraid of handling firearms. I have 
learned first aid and survival techniques that are useful in many situations, not 
just in the wilderness. I have been re-educated to think “conservation” instead 

of "preservation, and have a better idea of the intricacies of wildlife population 
dynamics. Your course has made me much better able to recognize wildlife violations 
and therefore better able to aid in reporting violations to help enforce the rules 
and laws of ethical hunting. 


I feel that this program should be a mandatory requirement for anyone purchasing 
a hunting license. Although there will always be selfish,, unlawful individuals 
who will continue to waste game and resources, perhaps through hunter education 
we can evolve a strong enough force of conscientious "game conservationists" to 
insure that we, and our children, and generations to come, can continue to share 
in a wealth of our natural resources. 


aes v rs, 


Bes 


Barbara D. Ciraco 
Ocala, Florida 


ae 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


1981-82 
HUNTER 
SURVEY 


The 1981-82 statewide and wild- 
life management area hunter sur- 
veys will be conducted by the 
Commission beginning in Febru- 
ary. 

The purpose of the surveys is to 
give the Commission data on hunt- 
er harvest trends, determine the 
recreational opportunities afford- 
ed the Florida hunter from public 
and private resources and assist in 
planning and administering wild- 
life programs in Florida. 

"We will mail the survey ques- 
tionnaires out to a randomly se- 
lected sample of hunters through- 
out the state in February and look 
for a return of the questionnaires 
no later than the end of May,” 


said Thomas J. Wright, adminis- 
trative assistant to the director of 
the Commission’s Division of Wild- 
life. 

He said for the statewide sur- 
vey, five percent of the individuals 
who purchase state hunting li- 
censes through January 1982 will 
be polled. Also, 25 percent of 
hunters who purchase wildlife 
management area permits will re- 


ceive the questionnaire. 

The information received from 
the survey questionnaires will be 
analyzed and expanded statisti- 
cally to determine the number of 
Floridians who hunted, the num- 
ber of days they hunted and the 
number of species of animals and 
birds they harvested within a giv- 
en wildlife management area and 
on a statewide basis. a 


Alligator 
Hide Sale 


Alligator hides collected during 
the Commission’s experimental 
harvest on Orange Lake, as well as 
in the course of its nuisance alli- 
gator control program, were dis- 
posed of at a sale in Gainesville 
on December 10. A high bid of 


$154,330 for 878 alligator hides 
was received from Barrett and 
Company, Inc., a Pennsylvania 
firm. Five other bids, ranging from 
$90,000 to $138,841, were re- 
ceived by the Commission. The 
winning bid figures out at $25 per 
foot, the highest paid since imple- 
mentation of the nuisance alliga- 
tor control program. The previ- 
ous high was $18.50 per foot paid 
in 1977. a 


Wallace Hughes 


CAN THE GRAY 
BAT BE SAVED? 


Can the tiny endangered gray 
bat be saved in Florida, the south- 
ernmost tip of its range? Biologists 
for the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission hope so. 

To this end, the Commission 
and the Nature Conservancy are 
negotiating with the private land- 
owner to buy the only known 
large maternity cave of the gray 
bat in Florida. The proposed pur- 
chase would encompass the cave 
and forest corridor through which 
the bats fly to the Chipola River 
where they feed. 


The cave is home to about 
10,000 gray bats and 90,000 
southeastern bats, making it the 
largest known bat cave in the 
Panhandle. If negotiations fall 
through, the owner intends to 
clear, subdivide and develop the 
property. This would undoubt- 
edly seal the fate of the gray bat in 
Florida. 

The species is very timid and 
cannot tolerate human intrusion, 
the primary cause of its endan- 
gered status. Anyone entering a 
cave during the critical breeding 
season can cause spontaneous a- 
bortion in pregnant females, cause 
the bats to abandon the cave and, 
in their panic, knock helpless 
young from the cave ceiling to 
their death. a 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


EVERGLADE KITE COUNT 


The 1981 count of the Everglade kite, Florida’s unique and 
endangered “snail hawk,” was down drastically from the previous year. 
The census, conducted by a Commission crew under the direction of 
project leader Jim Rodgers, recorded 109 birds during the November 
30 through December 10 count. This is in sharp contrast to the more 
than 650 birds.noted during the 1980 census. 

Commenting on the 1981 figure, senior biologist Anne Shapiro, who 
participated in the field work, says, ‘‘The severe drought which has 
gripped south Florida has caused a wider dispersion of birds than in 
previous censuses. This is indicated by sightings of ten kites on Lakes 
Kissimmee and Tohopekaliga during the census, as well as by the 
recovery of a dead bird at Fanning Springs and the occurrence of the 
species in other scattered locales where it has not been encountered 
during recent years.’’ Whether the lower count in 1981 reflects any 
appreciable mortality has not been determined, according to Shapiro. 

The species has the most specialized feeding habits of the world’s 
raptors, depending exclusively on the apple snail (Pomacea). With the 
snail’s freshwater habitat reduced by the drought, kites have been 
forced to range further away from their usual Lake Okeechobee and 
Everglades haunts. 


=verglade kite P.W. Sykes, Jr 


Rabies Article Comments 


The November-December issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE featured 
an article reprinted from LOUISIANA CONSERVATIONIST enti- 
tled “Rabies...An Ever Present Menace.” ‘While the Commission 
agrees with the precepts of the article in that rabies does pose a potential 
hazard to wild pet owners, we do not subscribe to the total prohibition 
philosophy which would outlaw wild animal ownership,” says Captain 
Kyle Hill of the Commission’s Division of Law Enforcement. 

“While we do not recommend wildlife pets to the inexperienced, we 
do realize the value of such interactions under the proper guidelines. 
We feel those individuals willing to accept the responsibility for their 
pets should continue to be allowed to possess wildlife under controlled 
conditions. 

“Since it is doubtful that country folks in Florida will totally 
abandon the old practice of picking up wildlife orphans, we feel the 
proper solution to the rabies problem is continued research by health 
departments until a rabies vaccine for wildlife can be perfected.” 


with information leading to the 
apprehension of wildlife and fresh- 
water fish law violators may be- 
come eligible for a reward. 

The reward fund is under the 
direction of a 13-member Associ- 
ation, appointed by the Executive 
Director of the Commission. 

The Association oversees the 
direction of the citizen-oriented 


WILDLIFE ALERT INFO 


The Wildlife Alert Reward As- 
sociation now has a new perma- 
nent address. Persons wishing to 
contribute to the reward fund 
may send their tax-deductible con- 
tributions to: Wildlife Alert, The 


Sun First National Bank of Lake 
County, Drawer 8, Leesburg, 
FL 32748. 

Wildlife Alert is a program where- 
by persons assisting the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 


program to thwart violations of 
wildlife and freshwater fish laws. 
Since the program began in No- 
vember 1979, more than 500 per- 
sons have been charged with law 
violations and more than $28,000 
in rewards has been paid to citi- 
zens. rT 
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Representative Curt Kiser, right, poses with legislative aide, Lewis 
“Dusty” Eichholt and his first deer, a trophy that would be treasured 
by any buck hunter. The deer was taken from a tree stand on a Leon 
County field. After such an auspicious start as a deer hunter, what's 
Ejchholt going to do for an encore? 


TROPHY BUCK PROGRAM 


A program to acknowledge trophy class white-tailed bucks taken in 
Florida is currently under discussion by the Commission’s Division of 
Wildlife. A scoring method based on the Boone and Crockett antler 
measurement system is being considered. 

It is felt that publication of such records places the emphasis on the 
recreation or sporting aspect of deer hunting as opposed to strictly meat 
hunting. In addition to giving recognition to successful buck hunters, 
the project could provide one measure of the success of deer manage- 
ment efforts in various parts of the state. 

The proposed program would likely be initiated prior to opening the 
1982-83 season. Meanwhile, the agency’s Big Buck Club project which 
recognizes taking of trophy bucks by issuance of a special certificate will 
remain active. a 
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Floridana 


A sponge boat cruises up the 
Anclote River in Tarpon Springs, 
once the sponge capital of Amer- 
ica. The city still retains the 
ethnic flavor of its Greek resj- 
dents, who first came in the /ate 
7800s to harvest the rich off- 
shore sponge beds. 


A memorial 
to a unique 
Florida industry. 


Tarpon 
Springs 


Wore the sponging industry moved to 
Florida’s west coast, Tarpon Springs 


gained a livelihood and an air of distinction. 

In the later 1800s Tarpon Springs develop- 
ed as a winter retreat for Northerners. By 
1890, the city had attracted another group, 
when Greeks settled to harvest the rich 
sponge beds offshore. 

The American sponging industry began in 
Key West, but a decline in productivity 
resulted in the relocation of the industry in 
Tarpon Springs. 

Both sponging and the city’s Greek popu- 
lation flourished and Tarpon Springs became 
the “Sponge Capital of America.”” In 1890 
alone, the Cheney Sponge Company sold al- 
most a millon dollars worth of sponges. 


Florida Department of Commerce 


More Greeks immigrated, the industry 
thrived and in 1907 a Sponge Exchange was 
created by sponge buyers. The building was 
designed with storerooms on three sides 
surrounding an open courtyard. Each sponger 
stored his harvest while waiting for the 
auctions that were held twice a week. 

In the 1940s a blight destroyed many of 
the sponge beds. Within the next 10 years, 
sponging as a profitable industry almost 
ceased. 

Today only a few sponging operations 
exist, but Tarpon Springs retains its distinc- 
tive Greek flavor and the Sponge Exchange 
stands as a memorial to a unique industry. 


—Florida Dept. of Commerce. | 
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